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This bbakiat describes dren aa realities Shout. . 


giftedness and the needs ‘for nurturance and broadening 
of the bia chitd. 


"Emotional development is defined, basic stages of. i 
growth are given, and from these descriptions, parents 

* €an select, the most. appropriate parenting - SeChIiques 
for those stages. 


Social development. individual styles, ‘peer groups and 
social growth indicators are desceived to jBeLD, parents 
SUPPORT "BrOwth in this area. a 
. 
Moral growth is described in tYyms of inner controls, 
uess and parental guidance ahd expectations. 


_ Parents are given techniques and assurance to provide 
experiences for the gifted children which fully develop 
their, intellect, emotions, social Sensibility and 

morals. 
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Two mothers talked casually over 
coffee. “You know aes that brainy 
kid down the street? The skinny one 
with the thick glasses? That kid 
read two sets of encyclopedias this 
summer and he's just starting first 
grade!"- ; ae 


- "But’' the poor child can't catch a J 
ball or ride a bicycle. He must have 
a terrible complex. The other kids 


make such fun of him.' re 
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*- MYTHS AND REALITIES ABOUT GIFTEDNESS 


MYTHS 


Jimmy is the mythical gifted child; not many people 
kriow him. Real gifted children may be like him in some 
respects, but usually they are pbysically strong and 
healthy. Many read early with fntense curiosity and © 
remarkable comprehension of ideas, but some gifted 
children may not Yearn to read until late into primary . 
school.. A few may be withdrawn, but more often they . 

. aré leaders.’ Gifted children are not necessarily’ 
gifted in all areas. However, they’ frequently have 
multiple gifts. Fine’ athletes are often excellent 
students; ,brilliant mathematicians are often 
accomplished musicians. 


The myth of the gifted child has developed for a 
reason. There are gifted children whose families have 
devoted their full time and energy to the development - 
of a particular talent, to the exclusion of activities 
in other areas. These children have actually been 
handicapped by their lack of exposure to a broad range 
of experiences and ideas. 


FULL HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Development of children's special gifts need to occur 
in’ connection with full development in all other areas, 
if these children are to attain their potential for 
both achievement and joy. The areas include 
intellectual aes tneet be physical, gmotional, social | 
‘and moral spheres. 
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o Intellectual and aesthetic maturity encourages * 


he development of startling snnievementsy* 
inventions and creations. 


= 3G Physical ‘maturity supports a positive body. 
image, confidence in self, health and energy for 
active participation in. life's experiences, 


o Emotional maturity, provides the confidence to 
seek out challenges, learn from mistakes and 
respond to new erpGrleueee with an open, eager 

* spirit. 


Social maturity supports the ae to. | 
- establish. good interpersonal and group 
Feleeionsnips and they growth of independence 


Moral maturity provides an understanding of 
values and the ability to make wise decisions. 


DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES BETWEEN GIFTED AND OTHERS 


Gifted children have much in common with other 
children, but they are different in important ways. 
Parents must recognize and provide for both the 
similarities and the differences. All children pass 
through the same stages of growth, but the gifted may 
pass through some stages more quickly. All children 
need to inquire, to explore, to analyze, to synthesize, 
to create means of self-expression and to formulate | 
concepts that help them understand the world as they 
see it. Gifted children need to inquire further, | 
explore more boldly, analyze more deeply, synthesize 
more fully, formulate concepts that are different and 
new. While gifted children may be more advanced than 
their peers in one or two areas, they may well be on 
the same level in others. They, too, lose their 
tempers, laugh in delight, cry, giggle, whine and 
shout. They, too, need constant doses of love and~ 
affection. 
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Many pafents search for frertanced: ater will provide 
/their children with in-depth exploration, vice: 


and development inal areas of human growth. ; > 


- children; they require only the chance to léarn. 


ie aT 


NURTURANCE AND BROADENING @ 
OF le GIFTED GHILD 


cai uearikt GIFTEDNESS 


Children who are intellectually gifted need a great 

deal of .stimulation for the tremendous learning of §, *- 
which they are capable. They.can deal with abstract }- 
ideaS in depth at an earlier age than can other. 


» Parents of the gifted are often willing to answer>the 
_ Myriad of questions ¢heir children pose. nas discuss 
possuire answers with them and pele them further 
“investigate ideag and principles t rough the use of 
home, school*and’ community resources. In addition, 
“parents ask the children many questions. 


0 « "What if we mixed these?" beat 
- @»"Why do you suppose it works that’ say 4 -, 
o "How else could that be used?" 


“The. hojie environment’ may be designed to allow . 
.. development of special interests and to encourage beead 
_@xploration. Learning games and activities may be © 
ie Gl by. the whole family. . Scrap materials are : 
_ stockpiled for. a young engineer to build spaceships or ve 
*, Seismographs. A budding'scientist is helped through + «= 
observation and simple exDREAMenes : to discover and 

‘“describe many natural laws. : 


Intellectually gifted children also need encouragement. 
_tq explore academic areas where they may not be gifted. 
_and will have to work harder for success. Writing may 


“ 
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be Sara's forte, and he needs time and’ auet places to 
write, but she’ also needs nook skit 1s. ; 
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GIFTEDNESS AND TALENT IN VISUAL ARTS, 


PERFORMING ARTS OR PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Similarly, children with special abilities in ‘the 

visual or Pee arts or in psych@motor skills need. 
i develop those abilities. A child 

“needs to see others perform and to 


gifted in mi 


own pérformance. An enthusiastic preschool 
muSician can begin Suzuki violin. A determined young 


7 gymnast can practice ona low, backyard balance ‘Beam 


These ehiiacen need broadening experiences too. -A ; 
- talented swimmer needs frequent practice and coaching 
-but also needs to visit theatres and: museums. . 


GENERAL BROADENING Re . 
Parents of the gifted can encourage their children's 
full growth, inegmany ways. A gifted mechahic studies 
French each night before going to "play" in Her shop. 
The child-who' continually opts to sit with a thousand- 
piece puzzle is taken for natuge walks where he soon 
learns to identify plant and iftsect life with the same 
enthusiasm he brings to his puzzles. The aspiring 
chemist who prefers her basement laboratory to all 
‘other places is. guidedt ig ‘reading biographies of great. 
chemists, then other progrephies historical fiction, 
science fiction and drama. 
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Cougagement and instruction in improving his — 


ast EMOTIONAL, DEVELOPMENT:, 
kai © DEFINITION AND STAGES 


’ The'emotional development of gifted children supports 
their gifts. .A strong: sense of self-confidence and 
"ORV erent? provides the impetus for these children to / 
seek new.information and master new skills without fear 
of- failure. It also frees them to appreciate and’ 
accept others both similar to and different. from them. 


Children pass through stages in their emotional growth 
just as they do in Uther areas of growth. Parents cany_ 
help them in each stage so‘they can move successfully 

on tothe next. - 
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TRUST 


..First, children must establish a basic trust in both - 
- themselves and the world around them. They need to —~ © 
learn that when they cry out, others will respond to .. - 
_them; Otherwise pee will spend the rest of their 
lives.trying to establish this trust.’ Further growth 
‘is crippled by anxiety. When parents respond in a 
loving, consistent way to an infant, this trust can be 
formed in the first two years of life. 
; | - 


AUTONOMY, . 


Autonomy becomes the ee AL task. Gifted toddlers 
often seem driven to prove. can do." Their awareness 
of. the world around them and their-desire for 3 
accomplishment can be so far beyond their physical 


co 


capabilities that intense frustration results. Yé 
even the strongest "no" and harshest punishment cannot 


always stop a young child from learning what he or she° 
can do. Relentless experimentation finally results in 


the opening of a child-proof bottle or the 
disassembling of the kitchen blender. Some “gifted 
children appear almost hyperactive as.they dart from 
stimulus to stimulus seeking to see, to know and'to —_ 
understand. Others have a concentration span equal to 


‘that of the professional researcher. And close at hand 
_are weary parents wondering about the remote 


; 
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possibility of a neat home and a semblance of Organized \; 


‘living. But if~children's curiosity and drive for . ‘| 
_ autonomy can be safely channeled rather than forbidden, :j/ 


o Ff 
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a basic sense of personal, identity, importance and 
mastery will be established. 
‘ 


INITIATIVE 
\ = 


- . time with peers, the family is still their "safe 


“¥ 


harbor." ‘Parents provide the support that allows 


children to take initiative with confidence. Gifted 


and reassurance when they meet peers or adults who do 


. not understand them. When being "different" becomes 
“painful, they seek home and family to have their self- : 
-—ésteem recharged. ‘ 


TESTING RULES AND RELATIONSHIPS 


securely move into adult interdependent relationshipsa 


If- parents can recognize the need for independence and \- 


self-understanding as a genuine growth need and not a 


) ; ‘ \ 


“A_growing sense of initiative increases forays into th 
vutside world. Even when children spend most. of their | 


Gifted adolescents férventl test and retest the rules | - 
and relationships in their tyes. They have to, for. 
th t establish their ind 


ey mus eir independence before they can |. 
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‘children may need especially strong doses of acceptance) 


‘ ee gs assault on -family members, they can learn to, 
élp their children through this difficult period. 
Effective communication can bind the family together as’ 
adolescents search for. and discover their own identity 


and place in the world. * 


| 7 SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
: : 


UNDERSTANDING INDIVIDUAL STYLE 


Social development brings additional wveunas: Many 
gifted children play happily with children of. all 
abilities ‘and interests and have a wide circle of 
friends. Others have only one or two.close friends. 
Parents worry that these children may be lonely or may - 
be failing to develop needed social skills.) 


Their concern is legitimate. People need other people, 
physically, emotionally and intellectually. But 
children differ in their social needs just as they do 
in other needs. Some children seem to need many 
friends, thriving on peer acceptance and opportunities 
to participate in, or lead groups. Bobby wants 
~ desperately to be well-liked and feels competition 
keenly. It was wisely decided that he shouldn't skip a 
grade although he could easily.do the work. Other . 
children are very happy with a few close friends. 
Julie is satisfied working alone or with her one close 
friend in her accelerated program. .She accepts herself 
and her performance with ease. Neither child is 
maladjusted. they are simply different. 


PEER GROUPS + : . 

‘ Chronological age is eniy one criterion which may be 
used in the establishment of a peer group. Children 
“can also ‘be peers in mental age or interests so that a 


eye. * 


child who consistently ‘yreterd older friends may still 
be socially comfortable 


and adept. 


SOCIAL, BaONaE INDICATORS 


The important guidelines of social development for a 
oe to observe are whether a child: ; 


ro) Is sensitive to ‘the needs of others: 


o Canshow appropriate concern for and responses 
“to others | 


o. Uses words and behaviors which reflect 
confidence and comfort with others 2 


o Has a few close friends 


WAYS TO SUPPORT. GROWTH 


Parents can provide early social opportunities ‘through 
a playgroup for toddlers or a preschool experience for 
three and four year olds. Neighborhood and school 
friends can.be involved in-interesting home projects or 
taken with the family to a library, museum or zoo. 
Parental approval can do much to encourage budding 
friendships.. Candidly expressed eas Abels may 
discourage them. Listening to théir children can help 
parents discover “why some children ‘consistently choose 
to be alone. The problem may_be resulting from a lack 
of shared interests with other children. A child's own 
insecurities or misbehaviors may be the root of the 

. difficulty. When parents understand the cause of the 

, *behavior, they cam often assist their children. For 

. example, Jenny needs help recognizing when she becomes 
too bossy. Once she understands, ° she may be welcomed 
by the new girl next door. , 


. 
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MORAL GROWTH 


, 
Moral growth plays an essential role in supporting the 
full development of gifted children. . They need to 
develop self-discipliné, ap understanding of Bere 

_ values and an ability to make decisions. 
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INNER CONTROLS s : 
Gifted children, 1iké all children, must develop a 
system of inner controls. They are not born with 
acceptable behavior patterns and means of expressing 
‘emotions; ating and otlrers help them develop these. 

_ Too often bright children are expected to behave at the 
level of their intellectual performance, but they are 
just not ready. Unrealistic expectations lead to great 

frustrations for both parent and child. Most 

articulate two year olds still dissolve in. tears when 
another toddler takes a favorite toy. Often precocious 
oni pecn year olds suffer painful adolescent self- 
oubts 


VALUES, DECISIONS AND THE GIESEO 10) Ci D 


Gifted children need help sip Loring: understanding and 
operating on their personal values. The intellectually 
gifted, particularly, have the keen insight and powers 
of abstract reasoning when quite young to assess 
situations and recognize their own position and power 
within them. Their ability to analyze and synthesize’ 
enables them to see causes, consequences and 
interrelationships. .They learn how things affect them-- 
what makes them feel happy or, unhappy, capable or ; 
ignorant, satisfied or restless. And they learn how ~ 
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things affect other people. They constantly seek to 
clarify their own valafs and the values of enhees 
through ‘exenining experiences and idéas. \ 
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PARENTAL GUIDANCE AND EXPECTATIONS 


Consequently, many gifted children do. not accept 
authority without question. They demand full 
explanations” for. rules and requests; they gcoff at ; 
le “easy answers.'* When they consider explanations valid 

they readily cooperate. If they judge the explanations 
inadequate, they are apt to choose their own course of 
action. The inexhaustible questioning and independent 
behavior of many gifted children may thoroughly wear 

out their parents. However, as the parents continue to | 
listen and‘respond to them, they model such 
characteristics as patience, tolerance and acceptance-- 
attributes most are eager for their children to value 
and adopt. Further, through open discussions they help 
their children clearly define personal values and ° 
operation@lize these values in a wide variety of 
situations. -For example, through an active 
investigation of many churches and religious. 


philosophies, Charlene developed commitment to her | ‘ 
family's religion as well as an appreciation for many 
other belief systems. : 


Similarly, children need parental guidance as they 
learn to make decisions. Decision-making is not a 
simple question of choosing "right" and "wrong." 
Children must learn to assess total situations, looking 
at individual circumstances and examining motives, ~ 
needs, background and behavior of the people involved, 
as well as possible consequences of actions. . They then 
need to evaluate all this information in relation to 
their personal values. 


Even gifted children are not born knowing it is wrong ; 
to pick thé neighbor's flowers without permission. All © 
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. children first behave to please others. They then 
formalize their behavior according to externally 
imposed rules. As they mature they learn to ; 
internalize the rules and modify them according to 
individual circumstances and needs. 
Because gifted children can deal with abstraqt ideas at 
an early age they may go through stages of quastioning 
and testing rules and values sooner and more vigorously 
' than other children. With help they can learn to make 
examined decisjons at an early age. Parents can give 
them frequent choices-and help them look at the 
consequences of ‘their decisions. Family members can © 
tell stories where children identify motives behind 
behavior ie 3 particular situation and decide what 
bbe dag courses of action the characters might take. 
arents can ask mind teasers like: 


-O "Ts it worse to steal ten cents or a dollar? 


Why?" ik 


o "What might~someone else do if they were caught 
shoplifting?" 


o "What. might you do? Why would you act 
differently?" —— 


= fi 
Children, too, can generate these teasers. Family' 
problems can be solved through negotiations, with both 
children and parents expressing their ideas, examining 
alternative solutions and anticipated consequences. 
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THE BIG PICTURE 


PROVIDING ‘FULL ERPERIENCES 


Growth and learning in all areas of development can be 
encouraged and integrated through parents providing 


_ full or total experiences. Both parents at home and 


working parents can give quality time to share such 
experiences with their children. A few minutes are 
enough to share meaningful love and ideas. 


During a trip to the zoo, parents oe can 
learn together while they enjoy each other. Parents 


can promote intellectual skills and imagination by 
asking such questions as: ¥/ 


) "Why might - ‘those different species of birds be 
placed together?" | 


ft) “Why is that cage constructed with those: ‘heavy. 
beams?" ' 


° "Why does a zebra have stripes and a leopard ' 
have aporat™ : ry 


Visual skills are practiced when children’ seek ‘answers 


to questions like: 


° What markings “do _you see on the tortoise's 
shell 


0 "How does the tarantula move?" 


€ 2 A194 | 
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feotional: reistionships can hen wonsidereds 


0 "How do you think that Eup feels separated from 
its mother?”’ .. « 


Bal “Do you think the elephant on. the left minds 
being the smallest?" 


Social dimensions can be eset P 


o "Why do you think they've ‘put all the rhesus” 
monkeys in one cage?" 


Moral development, too, can be enhanced: 


fr) uWhat would you do if you were that sea otter 
‘and the keeper threw all the fish to the other 
otter so you didn't get any?" 


Many ne aeee can be created at hous: Planning 
‘and holding a backyard picnic provides opportunities to 
touch on every domain’ of development. "Let's have a 
picnic in the backyard. Would you like to? What can 
we prepare that will make our picnic look as good as it ~ 
: tastes? What kinds of plants will we see on our , 
picnic? Your little brother is asleep and can't come 
right now. How will he feel if we have our picnic 
without him? -Is there a-friend close by you would like 
to invite? Do you think your friend should bring 
something to qur picnic? Do you know people who never 
get to go gn. $2 ae Does it matter? What could you 
) abeue that? 
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NOTES OF ASSURANCE 


‘Parenting is’ important’ and eoardiag, even though at 
times it is frustrating or a bit overwhelming. The two 
most important keys to good parenting are love and 
‘understanding. These keys are much more important than 


‘ + 
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ie 
whether the family structure has a single parent or two 
parents, or whether the parents are step-parents, 
adoptive parents or natural parents. Love literally. 
“carries a family through." Talks with other parents 
o€ gifted children, -as well as parent education courses 
and books, -can help parents develop a better 
understanding of thé sr individual ‘children and the 

_’ parenting task. As parents leatn about their . 

» Children's growth needs, and as they offer consistency, 
feliabjlity, warmth and love, they will support in a 
very natural way the héalthiest development of their 
gifted children. : 


. SUGGESTED READINGS , ‘ 
° a ras = Se oh : 


Briggs, Dorothy Canfield. ‘Your Child's Self-Esteem. — 
New York: Doubleday andCo., Inc., 1970. An °< 
excellent, readable discussion of how a child's 


self-esteem develops and can be enhanced by certain 
kinds of parenting. 


Burrough$, M.C. Restraints on Excellence: Our Waste of © 
Gifted Children. Lewiston, aho: rchards 
Printing, 1977. (Dept. M, 1113 Burrell Avenue, 
Lewiston, Idaho 83501.) An excellent, readable 
. book on what gifted children are really like and. 
how they can best be helped to achieve true 
excellence. 


Delt, Jeanne L. and Ruth A. Martinson. The Gifted and | 
Talented: A Handbook for Parents. Ventura County, 


_California: Superintendent of Schools, Ventura 
‘County. An-excellent resource book =a "Se 
aepeeisiiy for parents of the gifted. : 


: Drews, Elizabeth. teary Together: How to Foster 
Creativit Se1f-Fulfitinent and Social Awareness 
. In Today's Students and Teachers. Englewood 
CIiffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. A- 
beautiful book for the lay reader that suggests 


many ways children and adults can learn together. 


' Erikson, Erik H. “Childhood and Society. New York: 
W.W. Norton and Co. Inc. 1950. A Classic but 


very ‘technical study of social- emotional development 
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Gallagher, James J. Teaching the Gifted Child. New 


Jersey: Allyn and Bacon, classic, ae 
somewhat technical definition ana discussion of 
‘character- } | . 


-istics and needs of the gifted. 


Goertzel, Victor and Mildred George. Cradles of a 
Eminence. Boston, Massachusetts:  Little,. Brown 
and Co., 1962. Entertaining and revealing /studies 
of eminent people. Through discussions of their 
parentage, education and early environment: At 
provides ‘answers to sae far-reaching and: 

_ fundamental questions about creativity, r 


Grost, Audrey. Genius in Residence. New York: 
: Prentice-Hall, 1970. A thoroughly delightful 
‘biography of Michael Grost, a child prodigy. 


Khatena, Joe. The Creatively Gifted Child: oe ee 

“Suggestions for Parents and Teachers. New York: ! | 
Vantage Press, 1978. A clear, useful book for _. 
working with creatively gifted children. 


_ Lane, H. and M. Beauchamp, Understanding Human — 
Development. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
_ Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Simple, clear : 
descriptions of development. through adolescence. 


Piaget, Jean. The Moral Judgment of a Child. ‘New York: 
Free Press,-1932. A technical but understandable 
"presentation of a as PheOry’ of moral . 

_development. Z 


Pickard, Phyllis M. If You ‘Think Your child 1s Gifted, 
Handen, Connecticut: oestring Press, 
Intended for parents of, the gifted. The. book . 
" provides information on gifted children through the | 
centuries, including assessment of intelligence, , 
~~the-vatue-of: art;~parents*-roles~and- cUERE CER ERG gO 
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Renzulli, Joseph N.'-The Enrichment Triad Model.- 
Wethersfield, Connecticut: The Creative Learning. 
Press, 1977. An.excellent curriculum model for 
working with the gifted, it stimulates development 
of activities appropriate for gifted students. 


. Terman, ‘Lewis Madison. Genetic Studies of Genius. Palo 
. Alto, California: Stanford Universi Press. -- « 
.Classic longitudinal case studies of one thousand 
*.- gifted children. -A.series of volume reports on, the 
children through youth and .adulthood. A 


Torrance, E. Paul. Education and‘the Creative 
., Potential. Minneapolis:. Thé University of — 
; Minnesota Press, 1963. A series of articles and’ 
essays that focuses on the’ importance of creativity 
- and ways to encourage the creative process. Topics 
" ‘range from "Conditiams for Creative Growth" to | 
"Religious Education and Creative Thinking." — 
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'.* s SOURCES- OF INFORMATION 
ON TALENTED AND GIFTED : 


bg ° 


’ Association for the. Gifted (TAG) 
Council for Exceptional Children 
‘1920 Association.Drive . 
Reston, _ Virginia 22091 


Bob Siewart, Specialist for Talented and Gifted 
Rod Meyer, Center for Program Coordination 
Oregon Department:.of Education 


Salem, Oregon’ 97310... 

ERIC Clearinghouse on paRcicapees and’ Gifted ve ae 
1920 Association Drive : . 
Reston, Virginia 22091 — .™ 


_ National Association for Gifted Children SNAGG) 
217 Gregory Drive 
‘Hot Springs, Arkansas ‘71901 


National/State axederahin Training taatl idee on sitted/ 

_ Talented , 
316 West Second Street PHOC . : 

Los Angeles, California’ 90012 . : 


Office of Gifted and Talented, USOE 


“Room 2100 
7th and.-D Street S.W. ve 
Washington, Dy Cc. 20202 . ; a : 


_ Oregon Association for Talented and. Gifted aries 
- P.O. Box 930 
‘Beaverton, Oregon 97005 ee 


Sad reins Series on Talented 
_& Gifted Education 
* Identifying the Talented and Gifted 
| can Policy for Talented 
. . ‘@mdGifted 
Talented and Gifted Education Policy 
Parenting Gifted Children 
Organizing a Parent Support Group 
for Talented and Gifted  . 
Talented and Gifted School Programs 
The Gifted Preschool Child . ° 


Characteristics of Talented —_ 
Gifted Children 


‘Who Is Gifted? 
Counseling Your Gifted Child — 
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